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_ FAMILY 
FAMILY DANCE BAND 


Frank “Al” Jenkins did not organize his band 
—he reared it in Gary, Indiana. For over aj 
year and a half, Jenkins and six of his eight 
children have been playing everything from 
bebop to sophisticated swing for dances 
throughout the Midwest. Youngest member of 
the Jenkins Family band is 5-year-old Clifford 
who sings and directs orchestra (See -“Enter- 
tainment ”) 
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CE] NATIONAL REPORT 


FBI Probes Slaying Of NAACP Head 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath ordered 

every facility of the FBI utilized in the probe of the 

| bombing death of Florida NAACP head Henry T. 
Moore. In Mims, halfway between Miami Beach and 


Jacksonville, FBI agents sifted sand and splintered 
timbers in a search for clues to the identity of 
Moore’s assassins. Samples of earth were flown to 
Washington FBI laboratories for chemical analysis. 

Meanwhile, the Christmas night blast that took 
the life of the Negro leader in the Indian River 
citrus community brought a nation-wide wave of 
angry protests that swamped the Justice Depart- 
ment and Florida state officials. Culminating a wave 
of ten bombings directed against Negro housing 
projects and Jewish synagogues as well as the slay- 
ing of a Negro prisoner by a sheriff, the Mims 
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COMMENTS ON 


- “T tried to get him to quit the NAACP, thinking some- 
thing might happen to him someday. But he told me, 
‘I’m trying to do what I can to elevate the Negro race, 
Every advancement comes by way of sacrifice and if I 
sacrifice my life or health I still think it is my duty for 
my race.’ ” 

Rosa Moore, mother of Henry T. Moore 


“Moore’s considered a highly respected citizen here, and 
I know of no enemies he could have.” 
Henry K. Hudson, editor of local Star-Advocate 


“This is a deplorable turn of events. It is a pretty poor 
method of stopping progressive movements in Florida.” 
T. Walden, Georgia NAACP leader 
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slaying indicated an organized wave of terror and 
violence by some bigoted white group. Newest i inci- 
dent was planting of a stick 
of dynamite in Miami Cath- 
olic church. 

Rewards totaling $9,000, 
including $5,000 from the na- 
tional NAACP have been 
posted for arrest of the slay- 
ers of Moore. 

From a hospital bed, the 
critically-injured wife of the 
slain Brevard County school 
teacher said: “A county 
school official had warned 
that he was ‘trying to put 
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Henry T. Moore 
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MOORE SLAYING 


order.” 





“Moore was all right. I talked to him about three weeks 
| 2g0. He was just trying to help his race but he got in- 
{volved with a communistic crowd and he found out they 
were harming rather than helping Negroes.” 

Bill Hendrix, grand dragon of the Florida Ku Klux Klan 


“Although repeatedly appealed to, Gov. Fuller Warren 
has consistently refused to take steps to uphold law and 


Walter White, NAACP secretary 


“White’s irrational raving might be expected from a 
Communist, but it hardly becomes a so-called leader of a 
great and patriotic group of citizens.” 

Gov. Fuller Warren of Florida 
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have done this thing.” 
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Scene of bombing. 





things over too fast.’ But I have no idea who could 


First on the scene 
after the blast, evi- 
dently caused by ni- 
troglycerine, was 
M/Sgt. George Simms, 
Mrs. Moore’s brother 
just returned from 14 
months in Korea. 

The NAACP said 
that Moore’s slaying 
was linked to his ac- 
tivity in the Grove- 
land “Little Scotts- 
boro Case.” 











All Korea Troops Now Integrated 

In Korea, all combat units, excepting one artillery 
battalion, and many service units are now fully inte- 
grated. At home, all eight training units, including 
Camp Jackson, S. C., and army specialist schools are 
now the same. Result: the pace of integration under 
the European command is being quickened. Con- 
clusions: 1) Negroes in integrated units perform 
better than when they are segregated into all-Negro 
units; 2) their morale is higher; 3) they are trained 
better; and 4) whites lose no efficiency because of 
their presence. 
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“AMERICA PLUS” CAMPAIGNS 


California has produced another 
oddity to match its crackpot cults: 
an organization designed to fight 
for the freedom to hate. Called 
“America Plus,” the organization 
aims to add an amendment to the 
state constitution which would per- 
mit: 1) hotels, restaurants, bars, 
dance halls, barber shops, and other 
such businesses to discriminate 

against patrons; 2) employers to 
Aldrich Blake refuse employment to any person, 
because of color or creed; and 3) property owners to 
maintain restrictive covenants. 

Head of America Plus is a transplanted Oklahoman, 
Aldrich Blake of virtually all-white Laguna Beach. An- 
other America Plus brain truster is rabble-rousing Cali- 
fornia State Senator Jack B. Tenney. According to Blake, 
the proposed amendment will “correct the abuses which 
have resulted from coercive legislation and slanted court 
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Impetus for this democratic advance was supplied 
by President Truman’s 1949 order to end segrega- 
lery tion in the armed services “as rapidly as possible 
nte-} with due regard to the time required to effectuate 
ling any necessary changes without impairing efficiency 
are? or morale.” 
der Perhaps the most significant move in the army’s 
‘On-} racial program came when it faced the problem of 
TM} the old U. S. 24th Regiment, an all-Negro outfit 
STO} since Civil War days. Either it could integrate this 
ned} unit (on the usual 9 to 1 ratio) or break it up com- 

of pletely. The army elected to break it up, distrib- 
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NS FOR FREEDOM TO HATE 

nel decisions” and restore to the indi- 

ts: vidual businessman and private 

shit property owner rights to select 

” d guests or tenants, or neighbors of 

on all Negroes, Jews, whites, Gentiles, 

he or some of each. 

ms As soon as organization attorneys 

a can complete the proposed meas- 

a ure, America Plus will drive for the 

ta 304,000 signatures needed to place ad 

to it on California ballats. Meanwhile, pred 

a Blake, claiming that the organiza- Sen. Jack Tenney 

re tion already has members in 38 states and plans to “go” 
national, is in Tulsa taiking to civic and business leaders 

- who, he said, are interested in its program. 

’ Ironically, America Plus takes a line from Dixie’s pro- 
<j Jim Crow argument. Says its tract: the proposed amend- 
= ment will “reduce, not augment, racial tensions.” 

h The NAACP, however, disagrees. America Plus, it 
+t charges, is a “bold and dangerous movement.” 
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uting its personnel to other units. Effected with 
overall smoothness and a minimum of fanfare, this 
program proved a vastly important point: a man at 
war measures his fellow serviceman not by the color 
of his skin, his religion, nor his creed, but by the 
answer to one question: Can he fight? 


15 Die In Ohio, Arkansas and Texas Fires 


Eight persons were killed and nine others injured in a 
fire which gutted an overcrowded Cincinnati tenement 
building, cutting off escape and trapping sleeping occu- 
pants. Many leaped to their death from the burning build- 
ing. One injured mother, Mrs. Lillie May St. Clair, leaped 
from an upper floor to safety, but lost five children in 
the blaze, ages six weeks to 18 years. 

In fires elsewhere: 

@ Three children were burned to death in Pine Bluff, 
Ark., when wind-whipped flames cut off escape from the 
bedroom of their four-room home. The children, Bon- 
nie, 8; Georgia, 5, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Parker, and Ollie Marie Fitzpatrick, an 8-year-old grand- 
daughter, were found locked arm-in-arm on a bed in the 
charred ruins. 

@ In Corsicana, Texas, four children, ages five months 
to 17 years, were killed when an oil stove exploded and 
flames swept the tiny shack they were living in. Neither 
their father, laborer Joseph Parish, nor mother were at 
home when the explosion occurred. 


Negro Judge Cites Lawyer for Contempt 


After actress Tallulah Bankhead’s maid, Mrs. Evyleen 
Cronin, was convicted by a New York jury of hiking 
checks, Judge Harold Stevens also cited the woman’s 
lawyer, New York legislator Fred G. Moritt, for contempt 
of court. The Negro jurist, presiding over his first major 
case since becoming a General Sessions judge, set Jan. 24 
for arguing the contempt action against Moritt. Stevens 
will also sentence Mrs. Cronin on the same date. 
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Police Chief “Trapped” On Morals Charge 

Eugene (Bull) Connor, Birmingham police commissioner 
and one of the South’s most zealous white supremacists, 
was arrested on a misdemeanor charge that he had or 
attempted to have “intimate relations” with his secre- 
tary in a hotel room. Connor, one of 13 Alabama delegates 
who walked out of the 1948 Democratic National Conven- 
tion over the civil rights issue, protested his innocence, 
explaining that he took her to the room “for a chat.” 
But, detective Henry Darnell, who made the arrest, said 
it took 23 minutes to gain entrance to Connor’s room. 
Connor made his most famous stand in favor of Jim 
Crow after a liberal group attempted to defy Birming- 
ham’s segregation laws. “I ain’t going to let no darkies 
and white folks segregate in this town,” he announced. 


Yesterday In Negro History 


Jan. 5, 1943—George Washington Carver, world fa- 
mous scientist who was born in slavery, died at 
Tuskegee. 


Jan. 6, 1639—The General Assembly of the colony 
of Virginia passed the first Jim Crow law against 
Negroes to the effect that “all 
persons except Negroes be re- 
quired to secure arms and 
ammunition or be subject to 
fine.” 


Jan. 7, 1922—Colonel Charles 
Young, celebrated Army offi- 
cer of the Spanish-American 
War who later rode to Wash- 
ington on horseback from 
Ohio to prove his fitness to 
serve as an officer in World 
War I, died in Liberia. 








Col. Charles Young 














Africans Have World’s Second Lowest Income 

The average income for heads of families in Africa is 
$75 a year, $25 more than for Asiatics who are at the bot- 
tom of the world income list, a United Nations committee 
reported. Africa, the report said, has 8.3 percent of the 
world’s population but gets only 2.6 percent of the world’s 
income. Highest family income average in the entire 
world is in North America with an average of $1,100 an- 
nually. 


Genocide Spokesman’s Passport Revoked 

The U. S. Embassy in Paris was instructed to recall the 
passport issued to William L. Patterson, spokesman for 
the left wing Civil Rights Congress, who had gone to 
Paris to tell the United Nations that America was guilty 
of “genoicide” (deliberate killing of an entire race). Pat- 
terson said that 30,000 U. S. Negroes die each year as a 
result of beatings, inadequate hospitals and housing. 
Without the passport, Patterson must return to the U. S. 


African Wins Battle To Get U.N. Hearing 

The long, costly battle fought by African leader Syl- 
vanus Olympio against the French Colonial Office, which 
sought to keep him from speaking before the United Na- 
tions trusteeship committee, is over and won. 

The battle cost Olympio his home and job in Africa and 
has now made it necessary for him to leave France. But 
for 90 impassioned minutes Olympio delivered his mes- 
sage to the trusteeship committee in flawless French. 

He accused the French government of “intimidation, 
search and seizure, illegal arrests, violence and bribery,” 
in their efforts to stop the Togoland independence move- 
ment. 

Before he delivered his address Olympio had fought for 
six months for a chance to talk. 

Said Olympio: “I have a lot of friends in Africa. If they 
put me in jail it will help the independence movement.” 
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Tribal War Flares In South Africa 

At least 41 natives were killed and 500 injured as Ba- 
sutoland and Zulu tribesmen fought pitched battles with 
xa is) make-shift weapons in the streets of Johannesburg native 
bot-} shanty towns on the outskirts of the city. Armed with 
ittee} iron bars, bicycle chains, axes and clubs the men were 
the} goaded on by their women who yelled the old tribal war 
rld’s} chants. One hospital treated 400 natives. In one battle 
1tire} seven were killed, 87 injured. Police seized several illicit 
an-} stills in the native sections. 


the 








/e- Happy Birthday: Although her parents are unhappily 
forced to live in England, Jacqueline Kharaa (center) , 
‘or daughter of African king Seretse Khama and his wife, 
Ruth (right), happily celebrated her second birthday at 
ey their London home. Two of the guests were the son and 
t.” daughter of British track star MacDonald Bailey. 
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Edith Sampson Attacks Jo Baker Stand 


Edith Sampson, in Paris on a State Department assign- 
ment, said she is “fed up” with hearing Josephine Baker 
“malign the United States” and praise France for its 
handling of race problems. “In the United States,” Mrs, 
Sampson declared, “we are at least making an honest 
effort to eradicate barriers. When France tries to do one- 


tenth as much for its colonials, I will be willing to listen} 


to Josephine Baker’s complaints. 

“Obviously she is thinking only about herself. She 
should stop and consider what France is doing to some 
45,000,000 Negroes in its colonies. French colonialism is} 
a blot on the world conscience. Exploitation is rugged. 
Education and health facilities are meager. Those peo- 
ple suffer much more than does Miss Baker in Atlanta 
or New York.” 


African Club Set Up At Harvard 


African students at Harvard University have organized 
the Harvard Club of West Africa and elected Eze A. 
Ogueri, Nigerian graduate student, president. 


U. S. Licking Race Prejudice: Mrs. Roosevelt 


Americans are “doing everything 
possible to overcome and eliminate 
such discrimination as may still 
exist,” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt told 
the United Nations meeting in 
Paris. Answering increasingly bit- 
ter Soviet comments on race rela- 
tions in America, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said that in 1938 nearly 80,000 Ne- 
groes were at work on municipal, 
state and federal civil service jobs 
and that today the number has in- te 
creased to 270,000 Negro civil serv- Eleanor Roosevelt 
ants. The American people do not “condone race preju- 
dice,” Mrs. Roosevelt observed. 
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[E] BUSINESS 
Group May Invest $500,000 In Cleveland Project 


Cleveland banks force Negroes to 
ive in slums by refusing to lend 
em money with which to buy or 
uild elsewhere, Atlanta builder 
.H. (Chief) Aiken told Ohio real 
estate men. Blasting Negro leader- 
ship for its “incredible unconcern,” 
he said: “Unless this situation im- 
proves very soon, I will personally 
head a group of Negro financiers 
who will put a half-million dollars 
into the Cleveland area and set up 
our own lending institution.” Cit- ; 
ing the fact that his company is W. H. Aiken 
constructing a $1,500,000 apartment building in Atlanta, 
Aiken surmised: “There is no reason why Clevelanders 
can’t be undertaking the same kind of venture.” FHA 
records prove, Aiken pointed out, that “Negroes are the 
best risk in the country on mortgages.” The only rea- 
son his group of financiers would hesitate to originate a 
Cleveland building program, he said, is because they be- 
lieve greater value would be realized if it were a home 
project. He warned, however, that “if you won’t, they 
can.” 





Indianapolis Realtor Faces $173,967 Tax Suit 
A tax lien of $173,967 was placed 
on a network of businesses owned 
by Sea H. Ferguson, Indianapolis 








real estate dealer and businessman, 
by U. S. tax agents, who charge he 
is eight years behind in taxes. Fer- 
guson said he does not believe he 
owes that amount but added that 
he would pay the entire claim if he 
loses the tax fight in federal court. 





Sea H. Ferguson 
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Wonrps or tHe Weex 


Stepin Fetchit in an interview in Hol- 
lywood: “I represent the Negro whom 
white people despise—the Negro who 
is supposed to be stupid. But I put so 
much innocence and cleanliness into 
my roles, I am actually making the 
Negro ‘white.’ ” 










Herman Talmadge, governor of 5 
Georgia: “Non-segregation in our | 
schools will never work as long as red & 
blood runs in white men’s veins.” 










Stepin Fetchit 


Oscar C. Howard, Negro supervising chef at the Federal 
Artridge Corporation plant at New Brighton, Minn., tell- 
ing why he gave up brick-laying to become a cook: “I de- 
cided I’d rather frost cakes than slap mortar between 
bricks.” 


William B. Hartsfield, mayor of Atlanta: “We're saving 
our Confederate money down in Georgia. We figure that 
in a few years it’ll be as good as any other money.” 


George Dixon, Washington columnist, commenting on 
the southern accent of Theron Lamar Caudle in the re- 
cent tax scandal hearings: “If they ever need a replace- 
ment for either Amos or Andy, I’d like to suggest the for- 
mer assistant attorney general. I didn’t think anybody 
ever talked like Mr. Caudle outside a minstrel show or a 
road company of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Mrs. M. L. Tilley, Southern women’s leader in Atlanta: 
“T think it is most important that race relations be taken 
from the political campaigns and put into the pulpit.” 


Lawrence Winters, opera star: “If you put off until tomor- 
row what you should do today, there probably will be a 
higher tax on it.” 
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C] MR. AND MRS. 


Negro Teacher Weds White Coed 


University of Wisconsin Negro philosophy profes- 
sor Cornelius Golightly married white student Betty 
Soule. News of the interracial marriage between the hand- 
some Mississippi-born assistant professor and the white 
coed came close to being a well-kept secret when local 
papers agreed not to exploit its race angle. The couple 
was married in a quiet ceremony at Madison’s Unitarian 
Church marking one of the few times the press has re- 
frained from spotlighting an interracial marriage involv- 
ing prominent persons. Commented Golightly, “I think 
that is a more important news story than our marriage.” 
A brilliant philosophy scholar, Dr. Golightly was on the 
faculty of small Olivet College in Minnesota before com- 
ing to Wisconsin where he was the first Negro appointed 
to its faculty. His first wife was Dr. Catherine Cater, 
daughter of Talladega College’s Dean James Tate Cater. 


Eckstine Suit Promises No “Slush” 


No “slush” will 
be dug up in 
June Eckstine’s 
divorce. suit 
against singing 
star Billy Eck- 
stine, her lawyer 
said in Los -An- 
geles. “Ju ne 
thinks very 
highly of Billy 
and Billy thinks 
very highly of 
June,” attorney 
George I. Devor 
explained. “Both 
parties are try- 








" 











ing very hard to work out a settlement.” It appeared, 
however, that such a result would take some doing. Mrs. 
Eckstine listed several other defendants, including Eck- 
stine’s manager, Milt Ebbins, and his wife. “For the pur- 
pose of concealment,” she charged, the singer has placed 
community property, including their swank Encino 
(Calif.) home, in Ebbins’ name. 

She asked the court to: 1) appoint a receiver to take 
over community and separate property; 2) justly divide 
community property, including pay due Eckstine from 
the movie Skirts Ahoy; 3) invalidate property title rights 
of the Ebbinses; 4) require Eckstine to “post reasonable 
security” against court costs; and 5) force him to pay 
temporary alimony “consistent with finer circumstances 
of the parties.” 


Texas Couple Has Four Sons In 13 Months 

Physicians say = 
the chances for 
twins is about 
one in 88 births 
—and the odds 
against having 
two sets in a 
row are even 
greater. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne 
Hall. of Forney, 
Texas, set an 
all-time record 
by having two 
pair of sons in 
13 months. The 
younger chil- 
dren, Michael 
and Mitchell, — gt 
were born De- , oe 
cember, 1951. Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Hall 
The older boys, Dwayne and Wayne were born in Novem- 
ber, 1950. Mr. Hall is a school teacher. 
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Acquanetta Sues For Son’s Support 
Film actress Burnu Ac- 
quanetta filed suit in Su- 
perior Court asking that 
her former husband, Mex- 
ican millionaire Luciano 
Baschuk, be ordered to pay 
$1,000 monthly toward the 
support of their 5-year-old 
son, Sergio Baschuk. 
Acquanetta, now Mrs. 
Henry Clive, also asked the 
court to restrain Baschuk 
from moving the boy from 
California. She charges 
that the 49-year-old Mexi- 
can importer has threat- 
ened to take the boy to 
Mexico City. ; 
The Acquanetta-Baschuk 
domestic affairs first hit 
the court records three 
years ago when the actress 
(billed as the Venezuelan ace 
Volcano) sued the million- 27) == 
aire for a divorce but lost Acquanetta 
the suit when the court could find no record of a marriage. 
Baschuk denies that there ever was a marriage but the 
former West Virginia state coed insists they were married 
in Mexico five years ago. 


Monoxide Fumes Kill Wife And Male Companion 

In Detroit, police blamed carbon monoxide fumes in 
the rendezvous death of a 41-year-old married woman 
and her male companion. Mrs. Rose Potter and Steve 
Brigham, 50, were found dead in the front seat of an 
automobile parked in the unheated garage of the woman’s 
home. The discovery was made by Mrs. Potter’s 15-year- 
old son, Jerry. Police said the garage door was closed, the 
car’s ignition on, and the gas tank empty. 
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Just how sexy is the Negro woman? Masculine “authori- 
ties” on the subject have tossed this intriguing question 
around for centuries with little agreement. 

Today’s opinion among many white persons is that she 
is extraordinarily sensual, perhaps a little abnormal, in 
her sex habits; writers of the past have glorified her as 
a fiery female whose sex appetites can be aroused upon the 
slightest provocation, and love-struck poets have. penned 
volumes of verses to the “dark ladies” and “ebonied crea- 
tures” of their mental, if not actual, delinquencies.. 

The legend of brown woman’s sexuality dates back as 
far as ancient Rome, when Negro women were imported 
from Africa for the amusement and satisfaction of whites. 
7 Napoleon brought them to France for the same purpose, 
while more practical slave owners in the United States 
and the West Indies used them as both mates and “mam- 
mies.” Many white men today believe that any Caucasian 
who weds a Negro is likely to tire of her “undisciplined 
passion” soon and return to one of his more “demure” 
4 race—yet they seek the Negro woman out as a most de- 
sirable mistress. 

































Actually, modern colored women find 
their dubious distinction a trifle hard to 
live up to. Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, who is 
expected to publish in 1952 his long dis- 
cussed study on the sex behavior of 
American women, disclosed that prelimi- 
nary research among Negroes uncovered 
“little difference at all between the sexual 
activity of colored and white women on 
the same social levels.” 

Kinsey declared that whites who be- 
lieve Negroes to be oversexed are usually 
those who have had contacts with the 
lowest (social and financial) level of 
Negroes. 

Although there is still a great deal of 
disagreement among modern psycholo- 
gists, marriage counselors and sociologists 
on the subject, the majority of them agree 
with Dr. Kinsey’s conclusions. 

In current studies which included Ne- 
gro women, they uncovered the following 
facts: 

@ Ten per cent of Negro women are 
completely frigid, having never experi- 
enced and having little desire for inti- 
macy with their husbands. Some upper- 
class women, feeling that sex was an- 
other of their marital burdens, actually 
admitted encouraging their husbands to 
have affairs with other women. 

@ Approximately three out of 10 Negro 
women are “cold,” while the remainder 
express satisfaction from intimacy with 
their husbands. 

@ Pre-marital sex among both Negroes 
and whites is common, with approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the women inter- 
viewed having pre-marital sex relations, 
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usually with the man whom they later married. 

@ Five per cent of a middle class married group re- 
ported that their first experience was either “shocking” 
or “revolting,” 44 per cent felt neither enjoyment nor re- 
vulsion, and 51 per cent said they enjoyed the experi- 
ence. 

@ Sixty-two per cent of the same group said they later 
enjoyed regular intercourse; 10 per cent found it distaste- 
ful, and 28 per cent were neutral. 

A study of American college women revealed that while 
Negroes with higher education pet much more than their 
less well educated sisters, they are less inclined to “go the 
limit.” One half of the non-college students interviewed 
were not virgins when they married, while almost two- 
thirds of the college women were. 

The Kinsey report is likely to show a higher average 
of pre-marital experience for both college and non-col- 
lege educated women, for Kinsey said after early studies 
of thousands of women that approximately 73 per cent 
were not virgins when they married, and usually had sex 
experience before they were 20. 

A survey of 100 upper class married women by another 
researcher revealed that 24 had had sex relations after 
marriage with men other than their husbands, but the 
Kinsey report is likely to show a much lower average for 
feminine infidelity than this. 

The conclusion usually reached by modern marriage 
authorities is that the super-sexuality of the Negro woman 
is just another fiction—that her sex life is likely to be as 
civilized as that of the white society whose standards she 
has accepted. 
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E] LABOR 
CIO Argues For FEPC 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations contended 
that America needs an FEPC commission with enforce- 
ment powers in an Economic Outlook article entitled “De- 
mocracy Means Fair Employment Practices.” The month- 
ly said: “It would be a mistake to assume that persuasion 
alone can end discrimination. Negro chemists are still 


working as laborers, and Negro stenographers are serv- 
ing as maids.” 


Job Hunters Riot After Snow Removal Call 

When Detroit issued a call for 1,000 men to help shovel 
the city out from under its 16 inches of snow, 2,500 men 
showed up and for 15 minutes staged a snowball fight 
and riot. The men, many of them Negroes, bombarded the 
hiring office with snowballs and chunks of ice when fewer 
than half of them were hired. The others were left mill- 
ing around outside the office in the bitter cold weather. 
No one was hurt. 





Detroit. 
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© FORECAST © 


Spingarn Winner. The coveted Spingarn award this 
year will go to Edith Sampson. 


Black Ambassadors. Unofficial Negro ambassa- 
dors of good will have proved so successful in for- 
eign countries, that the U. S. State Department will 
launch a new hiring drive aimed to employ Negroes 
in government positions of minor importance all 
over the world. 


Truman Ace. Truman’s biggest ace-in-the-hole, is 
his appointment of a leading Negro to a really big 
job—an appointment which will be withheld until 
the presidential election campaign is hottest. 


Jim Crow Cars. As a result of the Alabama train 
wreck which cost the lives of 15 Negro passengers 
riding in a Jim Crow combination baggage and coach 
car, the Interstate Commerce Commission will take 
drastic action to abolish segregation in interstate 
travel by the end of 1952. 


ROTC In Negro Colleges. By the end of 1952, half 
a dozen Negro colleges will have reserve officers 
training corps in compliance with a recent ruling by 
the federal office of education. 


New Porgy And Bess. The next theater season 
will see the third Broadway revival of the Gershwin 
musical, Porgy and Bess. 
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CE] EDUCATION 


College To Fight Entrance Of Negroes 

In Wichita Falls, Tex., trustees of Midwestern Uni- 
versity said they will appeal a District Federal Court 
injunction ordering the school to accept Negro students 
in its junior college division. 


Fellowship Awarded To Columbia U. Student 

Mary Jean Huntington of Portland, Oregon, a Colum- 
bia university graduate student, was named recipient of 
the 1951-1952 Sigmund Livingston Fellowship Award of 
$1,500 by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brrith 
“for research in problems of prejudice.” 


Youth Wins Top Honors In Oratory Contest 

Reginald La Vong, 18, of Columbia, S.C., won first prize 
in a Voice of Democracy oratory contest with 11 white 
students and five Negroes. The contest was judged by a 
panel who could not see the contestants and rated them 
only on their merits. 


CE] THE WEEK’S CENSUS 


Died: Dr. Andrew Battle McKenzie, Tuscaloosa, Ala. phy- 
sician and only Negro member of its city chamber of com- 
merce; of a heart attack; in his office ... Mrs. Vera 
Quarles, 42, Bennett College English instructor and wife 
of Dillard University’s Dean Benjamin A. Quarles; after a 
sudden illness; at L. Richardson Memorial Hospital, 
Greensboro, N.C. .. . Solomon R. Cotton, 26, and Ster- 
ling Jones Jr., 26, Southern University instructors; in a 
two-car collision near Fairfield, Ill. while en route to their 
homes in Chicago. ... Mrs. Charlotte E. Stephens, 98, 
for 70 years a public school teacher in Little Rock, Ark. 
She spent 30 years as an elementary teacher, 30 years as a 
high school teacher and 10 years as a teaching librarian. 


Birthdays: Zora Neale Hurston, Florida-born author 
and anthropologist, 45 on Jan. 7... Butterfly McQueen, 
movie actress, 34 on Jan. 8. 
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s29-%% GOURMET OF @ 
wie THE WEEK. y 
“Chico,” a huge black and 
white mongrel belonging to 
railway mail clerk Willie 
Johnson of Waycross, Ga., 
knows the railroad time- 
table as well as any time- 
keeper. For years he has 
met every streamliner that 
hums its way into the tiny 
Georgia station. Reason: 
he loves dining car food, 
and the streamliners’ cooks 
and stewards always have a 
chop or a piece of steak for 
him. Chico meets the 7 a.m. 
train .for his breakfast 
handout daily, even when Chico gets his supper. 
his master isn’t working. When Johnson works the night 
shift, “Chico” mooches his supper. “Chico” ignores ordi- 
nary trains, waiting only for the streamliners, which he 
knows have dining cars. 






4s 2s aS TURNABOUT OF THE WEEK. A Negro honor- 

ary colonel was named to the Confederate Air 
Force at Selma, Ala., for the first time in the organiza- 
tion’s history. He is 2nd Lt. William E. Brown, Jr., one ~ 
of 12 graduating cadets at Craig Air Base in Selma to 
receive regular Air Force Commissions this year. The 
Confederates customarily commission outstanding 2nd 
lieutenants as honorary colonels upon graduation from 
Craig. Said Capt. Seth Lurie, who awarded Brown his 
title: “It is only right that he get it. Many Negroes 
fought in the Civil War .on the side of the Confederacy.” 
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% was RETURN ENGAGEMENT OF THE WEEK. 

Spare-limbed, bespectacled Otis Thompson was 
a journalistic nobody. Folks back in his native Baltimore 
regarded him as a promising young man when he emerged 
from Lincoln University journalism school an honor grad- 
uate. Thompson spent a scant three months with the 
Chicago Defender, went from there to become an obscure 
byliner on the St. Louis Argus. 

One evening recently, unknown Thompson slipped back- 
stage at St. Louis’ Kiel Auditorium, caught maestro Duke 
Ellington on the run from dressing room to stage, came 
out to rush into print with a story destined to go the 
rounds of the nation. Ellington, Thompson wrote, had 
termed the fight against race bias “silly” and observed 
acidly that Negroes “ain’t ready.” 

Overnight Thompson became a celebrity when his story 
was reprinted in Negro newspapers around the country. 

Undaunted by the fact that Ellington called a New York 
press conference to say that Thompson had written rather 
less than the truth, the St. Louis newsman basked in un- 
accustomed spotlight. 

St. Louis citizens this week were making plans to re- 
member Thompson. They have scheduled a testimonial 
to take place January 12 at St. Louis’ Riviera night club. 
The payoff: the testimonial would occur on the opening 
night at the Riviera of the engagement of a world-famed 
musician—Duke Ellington. 


2x HEROINE OF THE WEEK. Mrs. Minnie Mc- 
Mitchell was trapped in her third-floor room 
when fire broke out in an apartment building in Brook- 
lyn’s crowded Bedford-Stuyvesant section. Quickly, she 
grabbed up her six-month-old baby and dashed to a 
window. Leaning out, she yelled to Edward Marshall, 
who was standing beneath her, to save her child. She 
then threw the infant out of the window and Marshall 
made a life-saving catch. Mrs. McMitchell next asked 
Marshall to catch her. He tried, but her hurtling body 
knocked him to the ground, then became impaled on an 
iron picket fence. Mrs. McMitchell died from injuries. 
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CE] SPORTS 


Army Decides To Induct Newcombe 

The Army finally made up its mind after a series of 
physical exams and decided to induct Don Newcombe, 
Brooklyn Ledger pitching ace. The big hurler, who won 
20 games for the Bums last season, will be inducted at 
Governor’s Island but no date has been definitely set yet. 
Newcombe, who is married, served briefly in the USS. 
Navy in World War II. 

The Dodgers’ vice-president, Fresco Thompson, said the 
Army’s decision was a “terrific blow” to the club but that 
“if he is physically able to go, he should be expected to.” 
Thompson then added: “Taking a fellow like that off our 
staff will really hurt our chances. But the other fellows 
will just have to work harder.” 


Seton Hall’s Dukes Is All-American Candidate 
Walter Dukes, Seton Hall 
University’s six-foot, 11- 
inch center and captain, is 
too tall for the army, but 
he stands at the head of 
the young season’s class of 
All-American candidates. 
Tallest player in basketball 
history at the South Or- 
ange, N.J., school, Dukes set 
a new team scoring record 
of 404 points last year when 
he was a sophomore. This 
season, he has averaged 
better than 20 points per 
game in rugged, New York- 
New Jersey area competi- 
tion. Fast enough to be a Walter Dukes 
member of the track team (its star: Andy Stanfield), 
Walter is expected to exceed his 1951 record before the 
team’s 27-game schedule is played out. He is rated as a 
great shot from the outside and a strong defensive player. 
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Campanella Decides On Elbow Operation 

Roy Campanella, catcher for the Brooklyn Dodgers, de- 
cided to have bone chips in his elbow removed and will be 
operated on in a few days. The injury, suffered last sea- 
son in a plate-side collision with Whitey Lockman of the 
Giants, is not serious. If allowed to go uncorrected, how=- 
ever, it could have caused trouble next season by tighten- 
ing up Campy’s arm, affecting both his hitting and catch- 
ing. Meanwhile, he reported that work in his busy Har- 
lem liquor store has reduced him to 200 pounds. His usual 
playing weight is 210 pounds. 


Matson Hopes To Make Olympic Team 


Ollie Matson, the University of 
San Francisco’s All-American 
fullback, packed his grid togs 
following the East-West Bowl 
game, then turned his ambitions 
towards the Olympic Games. He 
has a good chance of making the 
United States squad. Although 
he packs 203 pounds on his six- 
three frame, Matson is unusually 
fast. As a high schooler, he ran 
the quarter-mile in .47s. He tried 
out for the 1948 Olympic 400- 
meter team, but barely lost out. 
In the finals at Evanston, IIl., 
last year he took time off from 
football practice and ran fourth 
in the NCAA 100-yard dash— 
with little practice. It was this 
speed which enabled him to set 
two ground-gaining records during 1951. After his last 
college football game (several pro clubs want him), San 
Francisco coach Joe Kuharich said: “Ollie is the finest 
all-around back I’ve seen, let alone coached. As a per- 
son, he is synonymous with the great achievements he’s 
built up on the gridiron.” 
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Ring Names Sugar Ray “Fighter Of The Year” 

Ring magazine, boxing’s “bible,” -_ 
named middleweight champion 
Sugar Ray Robinson “Fighter of 
the Year,” citing him for: 1) his fine 
overall record throughout 1951; 2) 
the lift he gave the sport; 3) his 
sportsmanship; and 4) his contri- 
butions to public welfare. It was 
the second time in three years that 
Sugar Ray won the award. Mean- 
while, boxingdom buzzed with talk 
that he would meet light heavy- 
weight champion Joey Maxim in a 
June title bout at one of New York’s Ray Robinson 
baseball parks. 

New York sources asserted that the fight has been 
tentatively agreed to by both parties and the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. In Chicago, however, IBC secretary 
Truman Gibson denied it. “I’ll believe it when the bout 
is signed,” he said. But, he added: “We’d be very glad 
to present the fight for them if both fighters want it.” 
Despite the fact that he would weigh about 162 against 
175 for Maxim, Robinson privately believes he can lick 
the light-heavyweight title holder. It is said that he wants 
to end his career after winning a third world’s champion- 
ship. 


Call Turpin’s Victory “Upset Of The Year” 

Sports had many big moments in 1951. United Press, 
looking back over its shoulder, selected some of the best 
and worst. Biggest upset: when Randy Turpin dethroned 
Sugar Ray Robinson as middleweight champion. Greatest 
comeback: Jersey Joe Walcott winning the world heavy- 
weight title at 38. Saddest moment: Joe Louis flat on 
the canvas after being kayoed by young Rocky Marciano. 
Most disgraceful incident: Oklahoma A. & M.’s deliberate 
slugging of Drake’s Johnny Bright. 
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Bertrand Makes Coach’s Wish came True 


Back in 1950 when coach Johnny 
Jordan’s Mount Carmel High School 
basketball team played Chicago’s 
St. Elizabeth, he watched the latter 
school’s Joe Bertrand, then mused: 
“IT wish he was on my team.” His 
wish came true. Today, both Jor- 
dan and Bertrand are making his- 
tory at Notre Dame as coach and 
player. In his first year at the Irish 
helm, Jordan has welded one of the 
Midwest’s best quintets. His top 
star is Bertrand, one of two Negroes ; << ft oA 
pioneering racially in basketball. Joe Bertrand 
In the team’s first six games, which it won, the six-foot 
three-inch Bertrand scored 100 points. (Average on shots: 
519.) 

That record, however, might not have been Bertrand at 
his best, for he says: “In my first games, I had a tendency 
to tighten.” Though just a sophomore, Bertrand is one 
of the most popular students on the campus. He lives in 
Lyons hall with students from all over the country, makes 
good grades, and manages to answer most of his fan mail. 
His major worries: philosophy and defensive play. Joe is 
studying hard at the first; his coach is tutoring him in 
the second. Everybody at Notre Dame expects him to 
come through in both. 


Michigan Daily Honors Jules Franks 


Jules Franks, former University of Michigan guard, was 
one of two Wolverine All-Americans unanimously picked 
on an “all-time” team by staff members of the Michigan 
Daily, a student newspaper. Franks gained All-American 
honors in 1942. Subsequently, his football activities were 
halted by tuberculosis. The other unanimous choice: 
Bennie Oosterbaan, current Wolverine coach, who made 
All-American in 1925-26-27. 
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Baseball-minded kids in 
the New York-New Jersey 
area are the envy of their 
friends this winter. Reason: 
several major league stars 
are teaching them the rudi- 
ments of the game at in- 
door recreation centers. 
One of their favorites is 
Monte Irvin, New York 
Giants left-fielder and Na- 
tional League runs-batted- 


professor, Irvin instructs 
the eager youngsters in bat- 
ting techniques by having 
them swing at balls at- 


Monte Irvin Teaches Kids How To Play Ball 





Teacher Monte Irvin 


tached to a rope. Oddity: the boy shown practicing his 
batting swing (right) .effects a replica of the stance used 
by Larry Doby, an American League star. Meantime, the 
Giants announced that Irvin had signed a $25,000 con- 


tract for 1952. 


CIAA Schools Fear Lincoln’s Bob Smith 


If CIAA basketball teams never 
see Lincoln’s lanky (6’ 4”) Bob 
Smith again, it will be too soon. 
While he was scoring 36 points 
against Delaware State, a coed 
who was rooting for the losers 
moaned: “Can’t we somehow see 
that he gets his diploma before 
this game is over?” A Howard 
publicity man remarked sadly: 
“That guy whips us to death on 
the basketball court.” Smith, a 
21-year-old senior is averaging a 
phenomenal 30 points. per game 
in CIAA games. 





Bob Smith 















































MOST 
PROMISING 
BOXERS 
OF 





Clarence Henry is the best California 
heavyweight since Max Baer. 


The often-merciless sport of boxing moves along to the 
tune of the usual cold-blooded year-end philosophy: out 
with the old; in with the new. Thus, the Old Year swept 
out several of the game’s most illustrious names, veteran 
headliners like Joe Louis, Ike Williams and Willie Pep. 
Through its prize new face, Randy Turpin, it also served 
warning on Sugar Ray Robinson. Conversely, the New 
Year presents a lineup of promising young fighters on 
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whose shoulders will fall the responsibility of continuing 
boxing’s new-found prosperity. From this lineup, JET 
selects the following as hottest prospects for stardom: 

@ Gil Turner, Philadelphia welterweight. 

Clarence Henry, Los Angeles heavyweight. 
Ronnie Delaney, Akron, Ohio, middleweight. 
Johnny Saxton, New York City welterweight. 
Roy Ankarah, Gold Coast, Africa, featherweight. 

@ Luther Rawlings, Chicago lightweight. 

Although just en- 
tering his third year 
as a pro, the 21l-year- 
old Turner has earned 
JET’s rating as the 
most promising boxer 
of 1952. His record in- 
cludes: 1) 27 consecu- 
tive victories (he is 
undefeated); 2) 22 
knockouts; and 3) 
wins over Ike Wil- 
liams, Charley Fusari, 
and Beau Jack. Phila- 
delphians, “higher” 
on Turner than they 
have been on any : : , 
fighter since Lew Welterweight Gil Turner is ready for 
Tendler, say he will champ Kid Gavilan, experts say. 
be the next welter- 
weight champion. Others compare him to Sugar Ray 
Robinson. While Gil does not possess Sugar Ray’s overall 
speed, agility, and defensive skill, he is a fast combination 
puncher who hits with trip-hammer power in both fists. 
He fights well inside or outside and takes a good blow. A 
product of the semi-slum Strawberry Mansion district, 
Turner was staked to a career in boxing by his mother. 
He was soon able to finance himself, however, winning all 
10 of his 1950 bouts by knockouts. He was selected as 
“Rookie of the Year” in 1951. 
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Johnny Saxton is heir apparent to 
Sugar Ray Robinson. 
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Roy Ankarah is African twin of 


Henry Armstrong. 


Henry, 24, is a con- 
verted southpaw 
(which partially ex- 
plains the explosive 
power of his left 
hooks) who leaped in- 
to “logical contender” 
rating by the NBA on 
the strength of his 
Surprise teekayo win 
over another prom- 
ising heavyweight, 
Pittsburgh’s Bob 
Baker. Defeated but 
twice (he reversed 
one loss by thorough- 
ly whipping Jimmy 
Bivins), Henry is 
sturdily built, takes a 
punch well, can box, 
and hits hard with 
both fists. His best 
blows are left hooks 
to the head and belly. 
His weakness is a 
tendency to “slow 
down” if early-round 
blows fail to upset foe. 

A former Golden 
Gloves champion, De- 
laney has been given 
wide berth by many 
good middleweights 
because of his south- 
paw style. However, 
the promise of his 
amateur career (76 
bouts, four losses) 
was fulfilled last year 
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when he beat fighters like Terry Moore, Jimmy Beau and 
Holly Mims. Delaney is a good boxer; a fast, jarring 
puncher with either hand, and a crowd pleaser. Under 
the management of wise Bill Daly, Ronnie is guaranteed 
proper schooling in boxing tactics. 

Like Turner, Saxton (age: 21) has never been beaten. 
He is a flashy boxer, not as powerful as Turner, but an 
exceedingly accurate puncher. Among his victims (in 24 
bouts) are Joe Miceli, Tony Pellone, and Gaby Ferland. 
Around Harlem Saxton is regarded as Sugar Ray’s suc- 
cessor in popularity. 

When Ankarah first 
popped up in London, he 
had to beg for fights. Re- 
peatedly, he was turned 
away by promoters because 
he was both unknown and 
almost totally unlike a 
fighter in appearance. But, 
after opportunity knocked, 
his whirlwind style delight- 
ed previously-reluctant 
promoters and spectators 
alike. In a year, he battered 

‘ his way to the British Em- 

Siz-foot Luther Rawlings stabs pire’s featherweight cham- 
foes with long left jabs. pionship by whipping teugh 
Ronnie Clayton of London. 

Rawlings is the “tall man” among lightweights. (At 22, 
he stands almost six feet tall.) This height gives him a 
reach advantage over virtually all of his opponents, which 
he uses in expert jabs. Few fighters succeed in getting 
“inside” his long arms, thus are worn down and frequently 
knocked out. Rawlings actually is a slugger, but his 
height creates the illusion that he is a boxer. Among his 
victims are: Art Aragon, the Californian who once beat 
lightweight champion Jimmy Carter; Tommy Campbell, 
Mario Trigo, who drew with welterweight contender Billy 
Graham; Danny Womber, and Virgil Akins, the No. 2 
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Middleweight Ronnie Delaney (right) began fighting in Golden 
Gloves tournaments at 14, won Ohio title as lightweight. 


lightweight contender. Rawlings is No. 1. 

As 1951 faded into history, Turner represented the hopes 
and dreams of all these promising young fighters when he 
took on Vic Cardell, a more experienced battler, at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. It was Gil’s first main 
event in such “elite” surroundings. Although over-eager 
at times, he won a unanimous decision, giving a resound- 
ing hint of what can be expected in the months ahead 
from this sextet of headline hunters. 

These six youngsters are JET picks as.the Most Prom- 
ising Boxers of 1952—the new faces who will replace the 
old by creating new action and new headlines in the 
New Year. 
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International 


Returns To France: Paroled after being found guilty of 
manslaughter in the fatal stabbing of her husband, Rich- 
ard, war bride Odette Jackson sailed for her home in 
Nancy, France, with her three children. One of the pro- 
visions of her parole was that she leave the United States. 
She and the children will live with her father, Lucien 
L’Huillier, a stonemason. They spent their last American 
Christmas in Philadelphia around tree. 
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Washington Times-Heratwu 


Fire Hero: Frank D. Dancy of Washington, D. C., holds 
two tiny children whom he rescued from a smoke-filled 
bedroom in their blazing home. The children are: Joan 
Wheeler, 2, and her sister, Margie, 10-months. Hearing 
Joan’s cries, Dancy raced into the house and carried them 
to safety. He had never seen the children before. 
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Dunham In Cat Show: Dancer Katherine Dunham hugs 
pet cat, a blue Persian, which was one of the leading at- 
tractions at the cat exhibition in the Continental Hotel 
in Paris. Miss Dunham herself is the leading attraction 
at Paris’ Theater des Champs Elysses, where she recently 
opened her new show. 
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Keystone 
For Highest Bidder: Cpl. Kermit Simpson of the Bronx, 
New York, gets a big kick as actress Jinx Falkenburg calls 
for bids on a blanket at an American Legion post benefit 
auction in New York City. He seems to be waiting for a 
third call so he can place his bid and ring up a sale. 
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Out On His Ear: Atlanta welterweight Frank Hardeman 
was bounced out of the ring on his ear by his opponent, 
Billy Hazel of Harlem, in the seventh round of their bout 
at New York’s St. Nicholas Arena. But Hardeman subse- 
quently righted himself, got back into the ring, and won 
a decision from Hazel. 





Wide World 


Jitterbugging: Basketballers Lou Tsioropoulos of Ken- 
tucky and Solly Walker (20) of St. Johns, New York, seem 
to be perfecting a new jitterbug dance during a game in 
Lexington, Ky. But, it was just another tangle on the 
court which was dissolved after the referee called for 
“jump ball.” 
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> MODERN LIVING © 


FIRESIDE FASHIONS. For those who like to look chic while 
lounging by the hearth on cold winter nights, the new 
“Fireside Fashions” of felt are perfect style accessories. 
The attractive, moderately-priced group includes flaring 
aprons to be worn over lounging pajamas, tiny Eton 
jackets, shawl-like stoles which can be worn as an over- 
dress, collars and belts that match and smartly-fitted 
lounging pajamas. There are even “mistress and dog” 
ensembles for women who cannot use “mother and 
daughter” sets. 


SCHIAPARELLI SCARFS. A group 
of pure silk scarfs bear- 
ing the inimitable Schia- 
parelli signature have made 
their debut on the fashion 
scene. Featuring designs 
which reflect the influence 
of Siam, Peru, Mexico and 
India, they come in vibrant 
and exciting colors to har- 
monize or contrast with 
popular dress and coat 
shades. Two ultra-modern 
geometric designs in black 
on color are also included 
in the collection. They are 
scarfs which women can Ultra-modern scarfs. 
wear with an air and dis- 

play proudly—in a flowing four-in-hand, as a gilet or 
even as a smart cocktail apron over a figure hugging 
Sheath. Price: $5-$10. 
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NEW POMP FOR PORTABLE LIGHTING. Yasha Heifeta, distin- 
guished designer of lamps and accessories, has introduced 
an exhilaratingly different line of basic furnishings in- 
cluding chairs, tables, serving trays and lighting fixtures, 
Exceptionally noteworthy are his new modern lamps 
which embody the most advanced ideas in design and the 
ultimate in technical lighting. One spectacular, hand- 
carved lamp in Paduc wood is a daring abstraction of 
roots reaching } 
into the earth 
by long shafts 
and climbing 
upward in 
Shorter lines. 
Another ultra 
modern’ design 
has a black steel 
base with a 
shade of perfor- 
ated parchment 
which highlights 
the character 
and mood of the 
lamp. Prices: 
From $17 to $42. 








New ideas in lamps. 


COOKIE AND CANAPE CUTTER. 
With just one stroke of new 
easy - to- operate cookie 
cutter, six differently- 
shaped cookies are carved 
out. Hearts, scallops, cir- 
cles, four and eight- 
pointed stars and clover- 
leaf cookies ripple out with 
ease. Any hostess can 
— uickly turn out tempting 
Canape cutter. p see 4 cookies and oe 

pes with the simple but efficient gadget. Price: $1. 
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STOLES FOR SPRING. Pre- 
views of spring fash- 
ions are featuring 
stoles again for 1952. 
They will be seen from 
now through summer 
with dresses of cotton 
and imported mate- 
rials, worn over ruf- 
fled petticoats, with 
interchangeable cos- 
tumes, beach clothes, 
play outfits and even 
with sophisticated 
business dresses. 
Shown here is a hand 
woven skirt and stole 
of soft, thin imported 
basket-weave mate- 
rial trimmed _ with 
tarnish-proof gold 
thread. The hand- 
made, gold-embroid- 
ered white sweater 
contrasts to make an 
interesting and at- 
tractive ensemble. Re- 
versible stoles which 
are velvet on one side 
and taffeta on the 
other will be popular 
through the winter 
season for both day 
and evening wear. An- 
other beautiful style 
is an 18-inch wide 
pure silk stole in solid 
colors of cocoa, black, 
green, red and gold. 





Basket-weave stole. 
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Cl] SOCIETY 


NEW YORK. Before flying to Liberia for President Tubman’s 
inauguration, Etta Moten and husband Claude Barnett 
were guests of honor at a party tossed by attractive 
Estelle Massey Osborne .. . Beautician Flo Thornley’s 
birthday party attracted more than the usual number of 
“name” personages . . . Dr. and Mrs. Mathieu Boutte en- 
tertained a huge assemblage of socialites at a holiday 
affair . . . Rhoda Smith’s traditional New Year’s Eve open 
house was even more successful than in the past .. . And 
members of Brooklyn’s Provident Professional club opened 
the doors of their elegant clubhouse mansion the same 
night . .. The Bon Bons guest list held more glamour 
among the female attendants than most do, with scores 
of. lovely New York women cabbing and Cadillac-ing to 
the home of Count and Catherine Basie of St. Albans for 
the party ... The socialite Comus Club staged an ultra 
smart formal dance at the Savoy Ballroom, with mem- 
bers limited to but a half-dozen invitations each for close, 
equally select, friends . . . Teen age sons and daughters 
of the famed Gothamettes almost took over their elders’ 
matinee dance given at the Renaissance Ballroom. 


DETROIT. Two gay dances in one night kept the younger 
set on the hop, with the Deltas staging their annual Pep- 
permint Ball in the new Veterans’ Memorial Building 
downtown, and the Cotillion Club, Inc. holding its third 
debutante ball at the Graystone ballroom . . . Making her 
debut at a private party was Helen Alexander who was 
feted by her aunt and uncle, the Harvey Wilsons... 
Drugstore magnate Sidney Barthwell entertained many of 
the local medics and friends at a cocktail party in his 
home . . . The Biff Martins held open house for two visi- 
tors from Ohio .. . Ditto for the Ed Bakers, whose cha- 
teau was thrown open the same weekend for members of 
Guys and Dolls cast and Baker’s lengthy list of acquaint- 


ances . 
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CHICAGO. A tropical heat wave hit the Parkway ballroom 
when the Royal Coterie of Snakes introduced 50 attractive 
debutantes at their annual cotillion ball amidst a South 
Sea garden setting replete with palms, grass huts, and 
even property men clad in colorful native costumes... 
Angela and Joan Cervantes (Angie was another 1951 deb) 
were hostesses at the Tri Epsilon social club’s charity 
dance at the Parkway, along with charming Sandra 
Barker, Nadine Moreland, Carole Sheridan and Rose Berry 
_.. Doris Anne McGruder was introduced to society at a 
tea given New Year’s eve in the home of her brother and 
sister, Wilbert and Marjorie McGruder. Diplomats club 
members were ushers. . . . Most beautiful holiday wed- 
ding was the ceremony uniting Jessie Thelma Meadows, 
who teaches crippled children at Douglas school, and 
handsome James William Reede, an accountant and mem- 
ber of the Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity. The bride wore an 
ivory satin gown with illusion lace neckline. She carried 
a bouquet of orchids and white roses. The “something old” 
she wore was British sixpence tucked in her ivory satin 


shoes. 

















* PEOPLE ARE 


3 The “hot” mink coat that Harlem pint-sized doctor 
gifted his wife with as a Christmas present which she 
wore to a Long Island party. There her hostess recog- 
nized the coat as the one stolen from her at a cocktail 
party last fall. 


+k The reports that Ruby Dallas and her hubby, John 
Young III, are not quite convinced it will work out. 


sk The $10,000 mink coat Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong 
gave his wife, Lucille, for Christmas, and the way he 
played his new song, Glory Alley, at an actress’ birth- 
day party in Los Angeles. 


sk The squawks raised by waitresses at Cincinnati’s Wein- 
‘“bar because Negro men talk and drink there with 
white women. 


+k The marriage of San Francisco editor L. Baynard 
** Whitney to Mrs. Miriam Crawford Pettebone, white, 
Pacific Telegraph & Telephone Co. long distance op- 
erator, at which Dr. Howard Thurman, noted cleric, 
officiated. He’s assistant managing editor of Frisco’s 
weekly Sun-Reporter. 


+k The threats of Willie Bryant of Harlem’s Auxiliary 
Police force to resign with most of the men in his 
detachment if the department hands rival disc jockey 
Ralph Cooper an honorary major’s commission in the 
outfit. 


ojo The series of press parties at night clubs where his 
bands play to be given by Duke Ellington in which he 
plans to have “heart-to-heart” chats with writers on 
his views of how he would fight for civil rights. Elling- 
ton has announced he will fight “this thing all the 
way” in clearing his name in the recent “we ain’t ready 
yet” statement attributed to him in the newspapers. 
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TALKING ABOUT... 


That famous heavyweight fighter whose piety has been 
built-up in the papers, but who has a bigger list of cute 
little numbers than Joe Louis ever had. 


The “Boys Will Be Girls” revue Detroit’s Rollo S. Vest 
is collecting for a night club tour. 


The “Abala Tamales” (African tamales made of black- 
eyed peas) featured on the menu of African Prince 
Modupe’s “Bit of Africa” drive-in restaurant in Los 
Angeles. He also features African barbecue. 


The conviction in St. Louis of pretty, curvacious and 
*K red-headed Fern Pleasant-Taylor, ex-Stowe Teachers 
College co-ed and socialite, on charges of operating a 
“cut rate’ dope ring in her swank N. Euclid Ave. 


apartment. 


The blast Publisher Carter Wesley of Dallas let loose at 
George Schuyler of the Pittsburgh Courier after the 
latter’s appearance on a Town Meeting of the Air pro- 
gram. “The performance of Mr. Schuyler illustrates 
again,” wrote Wesley in his Dallas Express, “the point 
that ... any time a Negro marries a white woman he 
no longer is a protagonist of the cause of the Negro 
minority, but his whole attitude is compromised by 
his obligation to his white wife.” 


@The election of New York speech therapist Mary Hard- 
en as faculty advisor to the Long Island University 
undergraduate chapter of the Society for the Study of 


Stuttering! 


sf Those sisterly Alpha Kappa Alpha sorors in Baltimore 
who permitted their husbands to escort out of town 
AKA’s to the many dances and parties being given 
during the sorority’s 3lst annual boule. They declare 

jubilantly that it was “no sacrifice at all.” 
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YOUTH OF COLOR 
WEEK ( by Caroline Wasson Thomason 


In her first novel, Youth of Color (Exposition Press, 
N. Y., $3) Caroline Wasson Thomason chooses the by- 
now well-worn “race problem” as a theme of her story. 
Youth of Color highlights the old “passing” cliche with 
a girl repulsing the friendship of a Negro until she finds 
out that she, herself, is of the same race. 

Mrs. Thomason locates her story on the campus of 
Oberlin College in Ohio. Matilda Whitmore, a young, 
pretty white widow, sends Wanlyn Foster-Melheim, her 
beautiful young protege, to the college where she meets 
Mont Langston, a young Negro baritone. Mont falls in 
love with Wanlyn, who is also a brilliant pianist, but she 
turns him down because of his race. 

Subsequent events lead Wanlyn to the discovery that 
she herself has Negro blood. This knowledge, momentarily 
knocking out from under her the false security upon 
which she had based her life as a white girl, brings the 
inevitable period of adjustment until she can accept 
reality. A selfish, shallow person, Wanlyn then proposes 
to and marries Mont when he lands a singing job with 
the Darkstar Orchestra. 

Mrs. Thomason evidently has not been around many 
Negroes. It shows badly in her writing which, despite the 
fact that she has taught school from kindergarten to 
college, is as unreal as Alice in Wonderland. 

Her dialogue fairly sparkles with unbelievable word com- 
binations which she evidently deems to be smart patter 
among upper class Negroes. It is to be suspected that she 
gave her thesaurus its most trying workout for words her 
readers would never suspect existed. In fact, one gets the 
impression she is leaning over backward in a desperate at- 
tempt to create a balance that will sustain her work from 
beginning to end. 
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Fisk President Named To $600,000 Writing Project 


Dr. Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versity president, author and sociolo- 
gist, is expected to be chosen among 
1,000 of the world’s top scholars who 
will be assigned to write the biggest, 
most authoritative history of man ever 
attempted. To cost $600,000, the six- 
volume work is scheduled for publica- 
tion in 1957 by its sponsors, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Dr. Johnson is 
expected to join a panel of 75 scholars 4 
known as corresponding members. Chas. S. Johnson 
After publication of the six volumes, UNESCO plans to 
publish a condensed, 700-page volume for the average 
reader. 





H JOURNALISM 


Mississippi Daily Bans Negroes From All-American 

The Natchez Democrat (Miss.) introduced a new All- 
America football team to its readers that featured only 
ten players. In publishing the Associated Press offensive 
and defensive All-America elevens, the Democrat dropped 
both names and pictures oi Don Coleman, offensive tackle 
from Michigan State, and Ollie Matson, defensive back of 
San Francisco. The paper left two huge white spaces 
where the Negro gridder’s pictures should have appeared. 


CG] ART 


Negro Artist’s Cards Sold At Macy’s, Gimbels 
Gift cards designed by Pittsburgh artist Warren Marr II 
are now listed in Macy’s and Gimbels department store 
catalogues. Verses for “House of Marr” cards are written 
by the young artist’s wife, Carmel, who, besides being a 
poet, is a Phi Beta Kappa lawyer. 
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©] CRIME 
Parents Use Daughter As Theft Decoy 
Mr. and Mrs. James 
Lewis noticed that 
every time they took 
their two-year-old 
daughter, Joanne, for 
walks on Chicago 
streets, people fre- 
quently stopped to 
admire her. That gave 
them an idea: they 
would pick the pock- 
ets of admirers while 
they watched Joanne. 
The idea worked until 
detective Arthur 
Wachholz caught on. 
He nabbed them after 
Lewis lifted $35 from — —— —, 
a woman’s purse, then Joanne Lewis 
passed it on to his 
wife. Result: a judge sentenced Lewis to a year in the 
House of Correction; Mrs. Lewis was given 30 days; and 
little Joanne was sent to St. Vincent’s Orphanage. 











































































Numbers Operator Faces Senate Quiz 

Roger (Whitetop) Simkins, reputedly a major numbers 
operator in Washington, will be the first person investi- 
gated for crime by the Senate District subcommittee. He 
was subpoenaed for an appearance at hearings beginning 
January 14 on the basis of information which described 
him as being “at least as big as Warring,” an alleged high- 
echelon gambling operator. Also subpoenaed was Robert 
J. Barrett, former Metropolitan police chief, who figured 
with Simkins in a 1948 double-shooting in or near a res- 
taurant owned by Simkins’ wife, Yvonne. The case was 
dismissed for lack of complainants. 














irtatious Cop Suspended 
A white New Orleans policeman, Philip Englebracht, 
Ir., was suspended from the force for flirting with a Negro 
barmaid. When arresting officers were notified, Engle- 
bracht had been at the bar for an hour and a half. He 
was in uniform. 


White Man Indicted For Rape After Third Trial 

H. L. Morrow, 48-year-old white man, charged with 
the statutory rape of a 14-year-old Negro girl, was in- 
dicted by a Jackson, Miss., grand jury. He had been 
tried twice before for forcible rape of the girl whom he 
pretended to hire last May 31 as a baby sitter. The first 
hearing resulted in a mistrial. The second ended with 
a verdict of “not guilty as charged.” The new jury or- 
dered him held on the statutory complaint. 


Sue For $90,000 in “Bad Whiskey” Death 

A damage suit amounting to $90,000 was filed in At- 
lanta against three men accused of mixing and selling 
poison liquor, and against the druggist furnishing them 
with the wood alcohol which went into the brew. The 
suit was filed on behalf of the children of Mrs. Ole Mae 
Wright, by Atty. Joe Salem. Mrs. Wright was one of the 
38 persons whose deaths were attributed to the fatal 
drink mixed with methyl (wood) alcohol. 

Defendants named in the case are John R. “Fat” Hardy, 
convicted two weeks ago and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for his share in the mass murder; druggist C. B. 
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ers Wheeler, who confessed selling Hardy the wood alcohol; 
ti- and Roger Smallwood, Richard Weems and L. O. Riggins, 
~ all under manslaughter indictment in the case. 

ed 4 White Youth Freed In Rape Case 

1- An all-white jury at Goochland, Va., freed a 16-year- 
rt old white youth of charges of attempted rape on a 12- 
d year-old Negro girl. Six Negroes were summoned for the 


= jury panel, but all were ruled ineligible because they had 
Ss contributed to a fund raised by the NAACP for prosecu- 
tion of the case. The assault occurred last July. 




















New York Dope Deaths Reach All-Time High 


Narcotics deaths reached an all-time high of 77 in 
New York City during the first 11 months of 1951, a reporjSidne 
by the Mayor’s Committee on Drug Addiction revealed} ¥ers@ 
Thirty-two of the victims were under 25 years of age. 
Police arrested 474 teen-agers on drug charges and sent 
340 other adolescent users to hospitals for treatment. Nar- 
cotics deaths totaled 57 in 1950, 32 in 1949, and 19 in 1947, 


Negro Judge To Hear Heated Chicago Murder Case 

Chicago’s most controversial mur- 
der trial in recent years has been 
assigned to Negro jurist Wendell E. 
Green. The Criminal court judge 
will hear arguments on Jan. 7 in the 
second murder trial of suspended 
Chicago policeman Michael Moretti 
who is charged with the wanton 





























posed to have taken place, said the policemen beat her 
and threatened to “knock my brains out” if she didn’t 
confess. 


slaying last Aug. 24 of Arthur Gam- wv 
ino, 15. The trial was shifted to art 
Judge Green’s court after defense Ur 
attorneys won a motion for change Gls 
of venue. Moretti, 32, is accused of Ss ing 
shooting to death Gamino ina park- Judge Wendell Green | Wil 
ing lot following a tavern brawl in which the policeman KI 
was beaten. Also killed in the gunplay was Edward Salvi, Co 
21, while a third youth, Leonard Monaco, 21, was injured. ga 
Immediately following the incident a grand jury refused Pe 
to indict Moretti, and when the case was finally brought e 
to trial it ended with a hung jury. tr 
Alabama City Promises Probe of Cops’ Abuse B 
Charges against two members of the Montgomery, Ala., 4 I 
vice squad who allegedly beat a confession from a woman , 
charged with selling whiskey illegally, will be investigated, ; 
City Commissioner Earl James promised. Miss Mary Wil- I 
liams, owner of a beer tavern where the beating was sup- 
| 
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| report|Sidney Poitier, star of Uni- 
Vealedjversal’s Red Ball Express, 
Of agefleft Hollywood when the 
id sent} picture was completed and 
t. Nar-| returned to Harlem to open 
n 1947}a swank barbeque house. He 
calls it “Ribs in the Rough.” 


Eddie Heywood, pianist, 
has signed a contract with 
MGM Records to wax eight 
Sides for the company’s 
Keyboard King series. 














Jersey Joe Walcott signed 
for a theatrical tour with 
several Decca recording 
artists at $1,500 a night. 
Under managemént to 
Glaser’s Associate Book- 
ing Corporation, the act 
will include: Madam Marie 
Knight, Dolly Lewis, Vivian 
Cooper, and the Knightin- 
gales. 
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Pearl Bailey has signed an 
exclusive long-term con- 
tract with Coral Records. 


la, & Brig. General Benjamin 0. 
an Davis, Sr., sailed for Mon- 


od, rovia, Liberia, where he and 
il- his wife, Mrs. Sadie O. 
p- Davis, will attend the inau- 
er guration of President Wil- 


lam B. S. Tubman, Jan. 
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Phil Moore who coached 
Jeni LeGon, Lena Horne 
and Dorothy Dandridge to 
singing stardom in the 
movies, is now working 
with Irene Ryan in Holly- 








Jimmy McDaniel, famed 
Negro tennis star, now a 
Los Angeles letter carrier, 
is being sued for divorce by 
his Louisiana-born wife, 
Audrey, who is mother of 
his five children. 


Dr. Robert C. Weaver, di- 
rector of Opportunity Fel- 
lowships for the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, has 
been elected to the NAACP’s 
board of directors. He fills 
the vacancy created by the 
death of Judge Charles E. 
Toney. 


Errol Garner will make a 
guest appearance Jan. 6 on 
Piano Playhouse over ABC 
radio stations. 


Lena Horne will head an 
NAACP benefit show with 
Oscar Hammerstein II in 
New York’s Madison Square 
Garden in March. More 
than 100 top entertainers 
will appear in the line-up. 























ALABAMA 


Rural Alabama is changing. The long, straight green 
and white wrinkles of cotton’land are now being steadily 
smoothed away as great waves of luxurious grass, com- 
mon to all cattle country, spread across the state. The 
grassland is the symbol of an agricultural revolution 
which is bringing to the colored farmers of Alabama a 
wealth they have never known before. Today the people 
of the “Black Belt” area are changing from one-crop cot- 
ton farming on unsuitable land to grasses and livestock. 

One of the men behind this dramatic movement is 56- 
year-old Carroll Jones, a former sharecropper whose ven- 
ture into cattle production made him one of Alabama’s 
leading agriculturalists. On his 3,450-acre farm in Epps, 
he raises an average of 350 head of cattle a year, which 
bring him a gross return of between $50,000 and $60,000. 
Added to this is his share of a 250-acre cotton crop which 
14 sharecropper farmers tend. The total puts his income 
near the $100,000 mark. 

Jones’ ascent from poverty to wealth was not accom- 
plished overnight. It took him nearly 28 years. By careful 
saving, leasing of his lands to other sharecroppers, trad- 
ing and swapping of his cattle, he was able to acquire a 
herd which won him top prizes at every 4-H show in the 
area, and made him one of the principle sellers at West 
Alabama auctions. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, he was 
able to buy out the land which his partner, a white farmer, 
owned with him and expand his farm until it was among 
the largest livestock enterprises in the state. 

Since 1944, cattle sales in predominantly colored Ala- 
bama counties have increased from 10 to 60 per cent. 
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COWBOY 
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Rancher Carroll Jones (right) discusses soil enrichment and 
cultivation of pastures with Alabama Extension officials. 








Although some farmers still try to eke out a living grow- 
ing cotton largely for the boll weevils, most of them are 
following Jones’ leadership, and are shifting either par- 
tially or wholly from cotton to cattle and hog production. 





i output of corn and grain sorghum, and are intensifying 





Both white and Negro farmers are increasing their 










pasture development. State Extension Club leader W. B. 
Hill reports that colored farmers in Alabama developed 
180,000 acres of permanent and improved pastures last 
year. 

In recognition of the important part Jones played in 
this significant shift, Tuskegee Institute, home of another 
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great crusader, acclaimed him “Farmer of the Year” in 
1948. 

But the full impact of the agricultural revolution which 
he began cannot be measured by 4-H club awards, or uni- 
versity citations. It is to be seen in the sleek cattle now 
grazing on formerly impoverished, boll-weevil-plagued 
lands. It is to bé seen in the freshly-painted little houses 
which dot the countryside, in the smiles of the children 
who wear new clothes, in the farms bursting with hay, and 
the tool sheds in which there are modern tractors, or 
trucks, seed drills, lime spreaders. 

Jones, a quiet and unpretentious man, doesn’t say much 
about the movement he began. He lets his own farm, and 
those of his neighbors, do the talking. As this hard-work- 
ing rancher stands silently among the abundance he has 
created, he looms large against the backdrop of Ala- 
bama’s agricultural revolution. 


Farmer Gets Award For $35,000 Improvement 


Because he increased the value of his farm from $200 
to $35,000 in 10 years, James Townsend of Montgomery 
County, Tenn., was awarded a first prize check of $150 in 
the 1951 Rural Homelike Program contest. He was top 
winner over 1,000 other Tennessee contestants. Town- 
send, who bought his 173-acre farm in 1941 with an FHA 
loan, virtually turned the place into a rural showplace 
for his seven children. 


C] MEDICINE 


White Medics In Virginia Lower Color Bar 

Negro physicians will be admitted to the Northern Vir- 
ginia branch of the Medical Society of Virginia, Dr. George 
Long, outgoing president of the society, announced. He 
said delegates to the 105th state convention, scheduled 
for next October in Richmond, have been instructed to 
vote for the removal of the color bar and deletion of the 
word “white” from the group’s constitution. 
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© ENTERTAINMENT 


Cole Declines Bookings Te Be Home For : or 


After scoring with a 
succession of guest 
television appear- 
ances, Nat ‘‘King’”’ 
Cole turned down two 
weeks of Eastern 
bookings and planed 
home to Los Angeles 
with his wife Marie 
on a three-fold mis- 
sion: 1) to play host 
in his traditional ce- 
lebrity-studded New 
Year’s Eve party; 2) 
enjoy the holidays 
with his two young 
children; and 3) dosea 
stint for the West 
Coast night life crowd 
at Los Angeles’ Tif- 
fany Club. Cole, who Mr. and Mrs. Nat Cole 
flies to all engagements, also proudly displayed to holiday 
visitors, a gold card presented to him by United Airlines 
which marked 100,000 miles of air travel for the singer- 














pianist. 


Jenkins Family Band On Way To Top 

One of the nation’s most unusual musical aggregations 
is the Jenkins Family Band recently of Gary, Ind., now 
living in Chicago. Band members, all brothers and sis- 
ters from 6 to 16, play everything from the sizzling One 
0’Clock Jump to the melodious Tennessee Waltz, under di- 
rection of their father, Frank Al Jenkins, who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of Gary’s Local 622 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Organized less than two years ago, 
the six Jenkins children have received rave notices from 
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critics and talent scouts for their renditions of over % 
dance tunes arranged especially for them by their father, 
The youngsters, who practice four hours daily and enter- 
tain listeners with vocal skits as well as dance music, 
made their TV debut on the Jesse Owens Sunday talent 
show, won a trophy, and are now competing in a nation- 
wide talent contest. 


Cakewalker Plans Stage Comeback At 80 


Charlie E. Johnson 
of the famous John- 
son and Dean dancing 
team which brought 
the cakewalk to the 
stage nearly 60 years 
ago, is planning a 
comeback at 80. John- 
son’s act with the 
beautiful Dora Dean 
in the Gay Nineties 
started the couple on 
what Variety called 
the “world’s greatest 
bigtime vaudeville 
record” (1897-1914). 
The “high steppin’, 
high kickin’ and split- 
tin’” couple danced 
and strutted their 
way several’ times 
around the world. In Johnson and Dean 


1902 they performed before King Edward VII at the Palace | 
Theater in London. Dora Dean, who once introduced a , 


$1,000 Parisian gown to a Boston audience and who wore 
$10,000 earrings, died two years ago on the eve of another 
planned comeback. Johnson will give up his job of posing 
for University of Minnesota art students and come out of 
retirement just as soon as he can “get rid of a touch of 
arthritis.” 
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riDeath of a Salesman, 
|| adapted faithfully from Ar- 





Death Of 


A Salesman 
One of the truly great 
films of the year is Colum- 
bia’s intensely - gripping, 
impassioned production 


thur Miller’s Pulitzer prize- 
winning play which ran 
successfully on Broadway 
for two years. Not for es- 
capists, or those who dread 
to look into life’s mirror, 
Salesman tells the tragic 
tale of a credulous little 
man who worshipped and 
pursued the big, but lack- 2 

luster goals of his society, Sao 
only to discover as death 

approaches that he has found nothing, lost everything, 
and planted in the minds of his own children the slow- 
blooming weeds of self-deceit and destruction. Disillu- 
sioned by his failures, the Salesman loses his sanity. As 
Willy Loman, the victim of his own carefully-constructed 
trap, Frederic March turns in one of the most triumphant 
performances of his career. He is ably supported by Mil- 
dred Dunnock who plays his wife, Linda, and a new actor 
Kevin McCarthy who is cast as Biff, Willy’s son. 


SoD O00 GR0RCoO DOOOdGoOOoOoOoOoOo0o0ooCoooo000000 
Week’s Radio-TV Preview 

Pearl Bailey on Fred Waring Show (Sunday, Jan. 6, at 
9p.m. EST) on CBS television. 


The Xavier University Choir on Negro College Choirs 
(Sunday, Jan. 6 at 10:30 a.m. EST) on ABC radio. 
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NEGRO SINGERS 
WHO REFUSE TO 





Crooner Herb Jeffries 
spurned several chances at 
wealth to remain a Negro. 





Somewhere in never-never 
land, between the realm of 
obvious Negroes and _ those 
whose pale pigmentation en- 
ables them to slip across the 
color line, dwell thousands of 
white-skinned Negroes who 
embrace the creed: “We shall 
not pass.” 

Undramatized and un- 
known, these men and women 
without a color are constantly 
subjected to envy or antago- 
nism of other Negroes, con- 


tempt and resentment of ‘ 


whites. 


Of this group, a number of better-known Negro enter- 
tainers have clung stubbornly to the racial identity they 
could easily deny. Replying to a curious white who asked 
him why he did not pass, curly-haired, blue-eyed balladier 
Herb Jeffries explained: “Negroes need all the good, in- 
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telligent representatives they can get. I’m trying to be 
one.” 

Jeffries recalls when he was deeply tempted to stop 
trying. Cowboy Buck Jones offered him money to go to 
South America for a year, learn Spanish and return as a 
“horse opera” caballero. “Besides the fact that we’d prob- 
ably have been found out, I asked myself what I had to 
run away from. So I turned Buck down,” Jeffries recalls. 
Jeffries’ white wife, Betty (1941 Pasadena Rose Bowl 
princess) goes along with her husband’s convictions, but 
worries because Negroes won’t accept her. “I’d have 
thought that, being the victims of so much prejudice, 
they might not feel it themselves,” she observes. 

Light-skinned, sharp-nosed Harlem emcee and disc 
jockey Willie Bryant, has shared Betty Jeffries’ sad ex- 


” 


perience of rejection by Negroes. Bryant, whose mother 





ee 3 a 
Singer Billy Daniels insists on Bandleader Cab Calloway 
being known as Negro, despite chose to face Dixie hate rather 
fame among white audiences. than pose as Spaniard. 
gave him a valuable lesson when he was a Chicago school 
kid (“She slapped my face blue when I called another 
kid a black s. o. b.”) once faced the business end of a .38 
held by a Negro from Charleston, S. C., who thought 
Bryant was a white “passing for a Negro.” Persuaded by 
the pistol, Bryant obeyed his challenger’s order to “prove” 
he was Negro by singing like Cab Calloway. 
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Saxophonist Willie Smith was big hit with white fans while with 
Harry James band, but chose to live in.Negro homes and 
neighborhoods. 


On another occasion when Bryant was appearing with 
Ethel Waters in the road production of Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters, movie star Pat O’Brien came backstage at a Los 
Angeles theatre to congratulate him on a fine perform- 
ance. He then decided to give him what he considered 
advice. “You could be a star, a big star,” said the famous 
motion picture actor. “But your color is holding you back. 
Of course, you can straighten that. The trouble is that 
you consider yourself a colored man when you don’t have 
to be one. Why don’t you go away for a ‘vacation,’ then 
come back as somebody else. Who would know? If you 
do that you’ll be able to get more jobs and make some 
real money.” 

Bryant listened patiently and smiled. “Thanks,” he 
said. “But I think I’ll remain what I am.” 

The New York disc jockey and emcee has stuck by that 
decision repeatedly in the face of seeming opportunities. 
There was another time, for example, when a Broadway 
theatrical agent bluntly proposed that he change his 
name and allow himself to be booked as a “white” per- 
former. “I could get you twice what you’re being paid 
now,” he told him frankly. 
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Again came _ Bryant’s 
standing reply: “No thanks. 
Ill stay a Negro.” 

Like Bryant, Cab Callo- 
way too has paid dearly for 
his refusal to masquerade 
as a Latin or Spaniard. The 
olive-complexioned hi-de- 
ho king whose wavy hair 
falling in his eyes became 
as much of a trademark as 
his Minnie The Moocher, 
ta more than once _ faced 
lynch-bent mobs when his 





; Di Willi nt onc 
with }band became the first om | oy he aan 


and | Negro group to invade cer- passing as a Negro. 
; tain Southern cities. The enthusiasm with which 
with | white women greeted his talent, sought his auto- 
‘Gh- | graph and other more personal favors, caused 
Los — him to be run out of more than one Dixie city. 
rm- On the other hand, Dixie cities reacted less 
red f violently to ace saxist Willie Smith who once was 
ous | lead alto saxophonist with Harry James’ band. 
ack. The reason: Southerners could not tell Smith 
hat was a Negro. Yet, despite his fair complexion, 
ave Smith lived with Negro families while touring the 
nen South, never stopped at eating places with his 
you white associates. This, in spite of the fact that 
me » he so nearly resembles white that he was once 
ousted from a Jim Crow car. 
he Probably the fairest of all Negroes in show 
] business is green-eyed, blond-haired song sex- 
lat pert Billy Daniels whose love for being identified 
ies. as a Negro is equalled only by his penchant for 
ay enchanting snooty audiences with his songs. 
his Married to an auburn-haired Back Bay socialite, 
T- Daniels once told a national columnist: “I want 
‘id to be the first Negro of my color to make a big 
¢ name across the color line—as a Negro.” 





- 
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C] RELIGION 


St. Louis Catholics Integrate Schools, Congregations 

Thirty Catholic parishes in the St. Louis area now have 
congregations of both Negro and white families and most 
of the Catholic elementary and high schools are open to 
both races, according to the Catholic Interracial Council, 

Eleven years ago there were only six Catholic churches 
and six parochial grade schools for Negroes in the area. 
Today 30 Catholic elementary schools and all the dioce- 
san high schools are open to both white and Negro stu- 
dents. 





Harlem Episcopal Church Now Largest In U. S. 

Membership of Harlem’s St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
is now the largest of that denomination in the U. S., ac- 
cording to the Episcopal Year Book. Dr. Clifford P. More- 
house, editor of the book, said the Harlem membership 
exceeds that of fashionable St. Bartholomew’s on Park 
Avenue. 





AME Schools Called “Excess Baggage” 

Calling many of his denomination’s schools “excess 
baggage,” AME Bishop J. H. Ciayborn said in Memphis 
that the church should eliminate most of its institutions 
of higher learning because there is no hope for them ever 
to become accredited. “A committee,” he said, “should 
study our program, much of which is antiquated, outlived, 
outmoded, and recommend the merging of our ten schools 
into four or five standard four year ‘A’ colleges.” 


Bilbo Parsonage Burns In Mississippi 

The $35,000 parsonage which the late Negro-phobist, 
Sen. Theodore G. Gilbo, built on the shores of an artifi- 
cial lake in Poplarville, Miss., burned to the ground be- 
cause the local fire department had no hose with which 
to draw up lake water, only available supply. Chemicals 
failed to stifle the blaze. The two-story building was do- 
nated to a church in March, 1947. Faulty wiring is be- 
lieved to have started the fire. ‘ 
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MOST PROMISING 
BOXERS OF 1952 


Boxing has a new and prom- 
ising crop of new fighters 
coming up the ladder. Many 
of them will displace old faces 
pb elmeset-beeberlepetcjathecMmnedmusesdbetss 
year. JET in this issue picks 
the “hottest” prospects and 
nominates welterweight Gil 
Turner on this page as the 
Most Promising Boxer of 1952. ; 
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